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CATHOLIC PIONEERS OF THE OREGON COUNTRY 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
struggle for the control of the fur trade in the Oregon Country. 
The Hudson Bay Company, which ultimately captured the field, 
had the advantage of immense capital and thorough organization. 
The Northwest Company of Montreal, through the untiring 
energy and wonderful explorations of Alexander Mackenzie 
(1789-93), and Simon Frazer (1806), who discovered and explored 
the rivers which bear their names, obtained a foothold west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

On the return of Lewis and Clark with information concerning 
the possibilities of fur trade on the Columbia, John Jacob Astor, 
a New York merchant, who had long been engaged in the fur 
trade, decided to enter the new field. His, first ship arrived at 
the mouth of the Columbia in March, 1811, and the crew, after 
many hardships, selected a site for a fort and founded the first 
American settlement in Oregon, giving it the name of Astoria. 
Astor's overland party arrived within a year with reinforcements 
for the new trading post of the Pacific Fur Company. Learning 
that the Northwest Company was actively establishing its trade 
connections among the Indians, the Astoria traders determined 
on an energetic campaign for control of the business. The year 
1812 brought success to their efforts, but it also brought news of 
impending disaster. War was on between England and the 
United States. Before the end of 1813, a British warship entered 
the Columbia, took possession of Fort Astoria and put an end to 
the American fur trading. The Northwest Company retrieved 
its position and controlled the Oregon fur trade until 1821, when 
the Northwest Company became merged in the Hudson Bay 
Company. It was on the occasion of this coalition that Dr. 
John McLoughlin was sent to Oregon (1824) as chief factor of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

In 1818, a convention between Great Britain and the United 
States provided that citizens and subjects of the two nations 
should have equal access to the Oregon country for ten years. 
This arrangement was subsequently extended and it was not 
until 1846 that the northwest boundary was finally fixed. The 
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years between 1818 and 1846 are known as the period of "joint 
occupancy." It can readily be seen that the administrative 
problems arising under such conditions would be of an extremely 
delicate nature and would tax the highest executive powers. 
During this period the history of Oregon is largely the story of 
the life of Dr. John McLoughlin (1784-1857). 

Establishing Fort Vancouver near the confluence of the 
Willamette and the Columbia Rivers as his headquarters, Dr. 
John McLoughlin took charge in 1824 of the immense commercial 
interests of the Hudson Bay Company in the Oregon country. 
The employes of the Hudson Bay Company at its score of forts 
in Oregon were, for the most part, Catholics. The old Northwest 
Company, representing as it did, the French Canadian traders, 
had practically none but Catholics in its employ. And even 
Astor's expedition was accompanied by Canadian voyageurs. 
Indeed, it was three members of this latter company who formed 
the nucleus of the Canadian settlement that later became known 
as St. Paul on the Willamette. Besides the settlement of St. Paul, 
four families were settled on the Cowlitz River north of the 
Columbia and about seventy-five individuals of French Canadian 
extraction lived at Fort Vancouver. 

When these Canadians began to settle down to a quiet 
home life, there dawned on them a sense of the lack of religious 
instruction and spiritual ministration. The nearest ecclesiastical 
Superior was Bishop Provencher, who had his residence at what 
is now St. Boniface, Manitoba, being the auxiliary of the Bishop 
of Quebec and Vicar Apostolic for the district of the Northwest 
with the title of Bishop of Juliopolis in partibus. It was only in 
1818 that the Bishop of Quebec had sent Abbe Provencher 
and an assistant to the Catholic settlers in the Red River country; 
and now the Canadians in Oregon, 1,500 miles farther west, 
turned to him for priests to reanimate their faith and reconcile 
themselves, their Indian wives and their children to the Church. 
At this time Monseigneur Provencher wrote to Monseigneur 
Joseph Signay, Bishop of Quebec, concerning the expressed wish of 
the Catholics of Oregon for missionaries. It was decided to send 
two priests to the new field and he at once entered into corre- 
spondence with Governor Simpson, of the Hudson Bay Company 
in London, for their transportation. Meanwhile, by an indult 
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of the Holy See dated February 28, 1836, the Columbia country 
had been annexed to the Vicariate Apostolic of Bishop Provencher. 

The Oregon question had come to be a critical issue between 
the American and British governments at this time (1837), 
and the officers of the Hudson Bay Company in London objected 
to the establishment of a mission in the Willamette Valley 
which, lying south of the Columbia River, was in disputed terri- 
tory. Governor Simpson suggested that the mission be estab- 
lished north of the Columbia and Monseigneur Provencher 
acquiesced in the suggestion. 

In the meantime the Bishops had selected the priests who were 
to carry the light of the Gospel into the new field. The Bishop 
of Quebec gave charge of the mission of Oregon to Father Francis 
Norbert Blanchet, who was laboring in the diocese of Montreal. 
By letters dated April 17, 1838, he was appointed Vicar General 
to the Bishop of Quebec, over the territory "which is comprised 
between the Rocky Mountains on the east, the Pacific Ocean on 
the west, the Russian possessions on the north, and the territory 
of the United States on the south." Special caution was given 
him not to establish missions in the territory south of the 
Columbia, "the possession whereof is contested by the United 
States." (The Willamette settlement which requested mission- 
aries was situated south of the Columbia.) Father Modeste 
Demers, a young priest who had been sent to the mission of the 
Red River country, was appointed assistant to the new Vicar 
General of Oregon. 

The two missionaries arrived at Fort Vancouver after a slow 
and tedious descent of the Columbia, on November 24, 1838. 
They had arrived at the scene of their future labors and began, 
without delay, their missionary activity among both the Catholic 
Canadians and the Indians. No flattering picture of the condi- 
tion confronting the missionaries is drawn by the future Arch- 
bishop. He writes : 

Many of the servants (of the Hudson Bay Company), and settlers 
had forgotten their prayers and the religious principles they had received 
in their youth. The women they had taken for their wives were pagans, 
or baptized without sufficient knowledge. Their children were raised 
in ignorance. One may well imagine that in many places disorders, 
rudeness of morals, and indecency in practices answered to that state of 
ignorance. 
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We have already noted the express stipulation on the part of 
the Hudson Bay Company that no mission was to be established 
south of the Columbia. It will be remembered, however, that 
the appeal for missionaries came from the Canadians on the 
Willamette. These settlers had erected a log church in 1836 
as soon as they had received promises of missionaries from Bishop 
Provencher. This was the first church built in the Oregon 
country. On Sunday, January 6, 1839, Vicar General Blanchet 
solemnly blessed the church under the patronage of the Apostle 
St. Paul, and offered the Holy Sacrifice for the first time in the 
present State of Oregon. Before the close of the first year of 
missionary activity, notice was received from the Hudson Bay 
Company that the Governor and Committee had reconsidered 
their objection to the establishment of a mission south of the 
Columbia, and that the missionaries were at liberty to make such 
a foundation on the Willamette. The change of attitude on the 
part of the Company was effected by the representation of Dr. 
McLoughlin while in London. McLoughlin returned to Fort 
Vancouver in the Fall of 1839 and paid a visit to the mission of 
St. Paul, where he was greeted as a father by the devoted 
Canadians. This was the occasion of his first meeting with 
Father Blanchet. 

During the years which followed the two became close friends 
and McLoughlin was brought to investigate the claims of the 
Catholic Church. The following account of the circumstances 
surrounding the conversion of McLoughlin was given many 
years later by Archbishop Blanchet in his Historical Sketches: 

When he (McLoughlin) was once on a visit to Fort Nesqually, 
The End of Controversy by Dr. Milner, fell into his hands. He read 
it with avidity and was overcome and converted by it at once. On his 
return to Fort Vancouver he made his abjuration and profession of 
faith at the hands of the Vicar General on November 18, 1842. He 
made his confession, had his marriage blessed on the same day and 
prepared himself for his First Communion by fasting during the four 
weeks of Advent, which he passed on his claim at the Willamette Falls, 
now called Oregon City. Being thus prepared, he made his First Com- 
munion at Fort Vancouver at Midnight Mass on Christmas. From 
the time of his conversion till his death, Dr. McLoughlin showed himself 
a true and practical Christian and a worthy member of Holy Church; 
never missing Divine Services of Mass and Vespers on Sundays and 
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Holydays; going to Holy Table nearly monthly and preaching strongly 
by word and by example. On going to church each Sunday he was 
often accompanied by some Protestant friend; one of them inviting him 
to go and assist at the services of their church, he answered him: "No, 
sir, I go to the Church that teaches truth, but not to a Church that 
teaches error." On hearing of this great man, the Holy Father, Pope 
Gregory XVI, sent him the Insignia of the Knights of the distinguished 
Order of St. Gregory, which Archbishop Blanchet delivered to him on his 
return from Europe in August, 1847. 

We have traced briefly the beginnings of Catholic missionary 
activity on the lower Columbia and we must now turn our 
attention to an entirely separate and independent movement 
which lead to the evangelization of the Indian tribes of the 
Rocky Mountains. It was natural that the Canadians should 
have turned to Quebec in their quest for missionaries, but the 
Apostle of the Rocky Mountain Indians was to come from the 
United States, and the instrumentality which was to bring him 
to Oregon was the Iroquois Indians, among whose tribe the 
seeds of faith had been sown at an early date by Father Jogues. 
About 1816 a band of some twenty-four Catholic Iroquois from 
the Caughnawaga Mission near Montreal wandered into and 
across the Rocky Mountains as far west as the Flathead Valley 
in what is now Northwest Montana, and being pleased with the 
country and with the Selish or Flathead tribe, concluded to 
remain there and intermarry with them. The leader of this 
band was Ignace La Mousse, better known among the Indians 
as Old Ignace. He became prominent among the Flatheads and, 
being a zealous Catholic, taught them what he could of that 
faith and excited among them so strong a desire for "Black 
Robes" that in the spring of 1831, the Flatheads together with 
their neighbors, the Nez Perces, sent a deputation of two Indians 
from each tribe to St. Louis to obtain priests. 

It was to St. Louis rather than to Montreal that the Indians 
turned for assistance, for since the days of the great travelers, 
Lewis and Clark, the traders had renewed their relations annually 
with that city. The four Indians in the delegation found General 
Clark still living in St. Louis. Two of the company took sick 
and died after receiving baptism and the last sacraments. The 
return of the remaining members of the deputation is uncertain. 
They had repeated the Macedonian cry, "Come over and help 
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us!" The Catholic missionary forces were too weak to respond 
at once to the appeal. But the presence of the Indians in 
St. Louis from far-distant Oregon on such a mission was the occa- 
sion of a movement with far-reaching results. The incident 
was given publicity in the Protestant religious press and aroused 
wonderful enthusiasm, setting on foot one of the most remarkable 
missionary campaigns in the history of this country, a campaign 
which was fraught with important consequences for Oregon. 

The Indians, however, were not discouraged in their quest for 
Catholic missionaries. They sent a delegation to Bishop Rosati 
at St. Louis in 1835 and again in 1839. It was on this occasion 
that Father DeSmet came into view for the first time in connec- 
tion with the Oregon missions. The Indians paused at Council 
Bluffs to visit the priests at St. Joseph's Mission, where Father 
DeSmet was stationed. 

In 1833 the second Provincial Council of Baltimore petitioned 
the Holy See to place the Indian missions of the United States 
under the care of the Society of Jesus. In the following year 
the Holy See acceded to the request. Hence, Bishop Rosati 
turned to the Jesuit Fathers for missionaries to the Flatheads. 
Father DeSmet, deeply impressed by the visit of the delegation 
from the Rocky Mountains, offered to devote himself to the 
Indian Missions. The offer was gratefully accepted by his 
Superior and by the Bishop, and DeSmet set out on his first trip 
to the Oregon country late in March, 1840. 

After two months among the Flatheads, DeSmet returned to 
St. Louis for assistance, reaching St. Louis University on the last 
day of the year 1840. On the Feast of the Assumption, 1841, 
he had again penetrated the Oregon country as far as Fort Hall 
on the Snake River. He was accompanied by two priests and 
three brothers of the Society. He had been successful too in 
securing financial aid for his missions from the bishops and 
clergy of the dioceses of Philadelphia and New Orleans. On 
reaching the Bitter Root Valley in Western Montana, the home 
of the Flathead tribe, DeSmet undertook to lay the foundations 
of a permanent mission. He chose a location on the banks 
of the Bitter Root River between the site of Old Fort Owen and 
the present town of Stevensville. St. Mary's Mission among the 
Flatheads had an eventful history. It was closed from 1850 to 
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1866, when it was reopened in charge of the venerated Father 
Ravalli. It is today a point of interest for the visitor of the 
Bitter Root Valley. 

In April, 1842, Father DeSmet set out from his Rocky 
Mountain missions to visit Fort Vancouver and the Willamette 
Valley, a journey of 1,000 miles, to make the acquaintance of 
Vicar General Blanchet and to confer with him "on the interests 
of the great mission of the Pacific Coast." Father Demers tells 
us of how Blanchet and DeSmet ran to meet each other, both 
prostrating themselves, each begging the other's blessing. At 
the conference it was decided that Father Demers should proceed 
to open a mission in New Caledonia (now British Columbia), 
leaving the Vicar General at St. Paul while DeSmet should start 
for St. Louis and Belgium in quest of more workers and material 
assistance for the missions of Oregon. Dr. McLoughlin, though 
not then a Catholic, strongly encouraged Father DeSmet to set 
out for the East and Europe to secure recruits and supplies 
for the Catholic missions. Two years later, Father DeSmet 
returned, sailing from Antwerp on the brig Infatigable, rounding 
Cape Horn and bringing to reinforce the Oregon mission four 
fathers and a lay brother of the Society and six sisters of Notre 
Dame of Namur. After a terrifying experience, they crossed the 
Columbia Bar on the thirty-first of July, the Feast of St. Ignatius, 
1844. A few days after the Feast of the Assumption, Father 
DeSmet and his company reached St. Paul and laid the founda- 
tions of St. Francis Xavier mission, which he intended should be 
the base of missionary activities for the Jesuits in Oregon. The 
Sisters of Notre Dame also took possession of the Convent which 
was under construction in preparation for their arrival. 

Beginning with 1842 a tide of American immigration set 
toward Oregon. The 125 Americans who arrived in 1842 were 
given very generous assistance by Dr. McLoughlin, and when 
nearly half of their number set out for California, a few months 
later, he furnished them with supplies for which few of them ever 
paid. The first great influx of home-builders came in 1843. 
The company, consisting of nearly nine hundred persons, set out 
from Independence, Mo., on their long and tedious journey 
across the plains and mountains. They were led by Hon. Peter 
H. Burnett, who became the first Governor of California, and 
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J. W. Nesmith, afterwards United States Senator from Oregon. 
On reaching the Columbia River they followed its course. Their 
greatest difficulty was in getting from the upper to the lower 
Cascades. As the rafts could not be taken over the rapids, it 
was necessary to cut a trail around the cascades. Meanwhile 
the rains set in. The condition of the immigrants became 
desperate. They had not anticipated such hardships and were 
ill prepared for them. Few had sufficient clothing or food, and 
many were absolutely destitute. Dr. McLoughlin came to their 
relief. He furnished boats to carry them from the Cascades to 
Vancouver. He sold supplies to those who were able to pay, and 
gave credit, without collateral, to all who were in want. By 
his orders the sick were nursed and cared for in the Company's 
hospital at the Fort. 

When the immigrants arrived at their destination, their 
trials did not cease. They had come in the fall of the year and 
were without provisions. The problem was to provide for their 
needs until the next harvest. McLoughlin came to their assist- 
ance without solicitation. He furnished the necessary supplies, 
gave credit, supplied food and clothing, and loaned the settlers 
seed wheat and farm implements. He assumed personal responsi- 
bility for the payment of these debts to his subsequent sorrow. 

In forming any adequate estimate of the assistance rendered 
by McLoughlin to the early immigrants, two facts must be borne 
in mind, namely, that his action was in direct opposition to the 
policy of his Company, and that while he was performing these 
works of kindness he was aware that members of the Methodist 
Mission were trying to rob him of his extensive land claim at 
Oregon City. Of this injustice we shall speak presently. In 
answer to the question whether the secular department of the 
Methodist Mission assisted the early immigrants in a way similar 
to what was done by Dr. McLoughlin, Mr. Holman writes in his 
Life of McLoughlin (page 89) : 

If so, I have found no trace nor record of it. Undoubtedly, Methodist 
missionaries, individually, did many kind acts to destitute immigrants. 
Had Dr. McLoughlin acted with the supineness of the Methodist Mission 
towards the immigrants of 1843, 1844 and 1845, and especially that of 
1843, the consequences would have been terrible. 
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McLoughlin's action in assisting the Americans was naturally 
very distasteful to the Hudson Bay Company and caused a 
very bitter correspondence between McLoughlin and Sir George 
Simpson, who was Governor-in-Chief of the Company. McLough- 
lin declared that no person possessed of common humanity could 
do otherwise than he had done. This brought back the command 
from Simpson to render no more assistance to the immigrants 
under any circumstances. McLoughlin replied with his resigna- 
tion: "If such is your order, I will serve you no longer." That 
was in 1845. A year had to elapse before the resignation became 
effective. In 1846 he retired to Oregon City to pass his remaining 
days on his land claim at the Falls of the Willamette. His 
resignation meant the sacrifice of $12,000 annually, a princely 
salary in those days. 

While these political developments were taking place, a 
change in ecclesiastical administrations was likewise being 
effected. The Bishops of Quebec and Baltimore, acting in con- 
cert, recommended to the Holy See to erect the Oregon Mission 
into a Vicariate Apostolic. The suggestion was accepted and 
by a brief of December 1, 1843, the new Vicariate was created 
with Father Blanchet as its Vicar Apostolic with the title of 
Philadelphia in partibus (subsequently changed to that of Drasa 
to avoid confusion) . The news of this action did not reach Oregon 
until November 4 of the following year. The bishop-elect 
decided to go to Canada for the purpose of receiving Episcopal 
consecration. Appointing Father Demers administrator, Father 
Blanchet crossed the Columbia Bar December 5, 1844, on a ship 
bearing the name of the river. He reached Montreal towards 
the end of June and on the twenty-fifth of July, 1845, he received 
his consecration at the hands of Right Rev. Ignatius Bourget, 
Bishop of Montreal. 

Immediately after his consecration, Bishop Blanchet deter- 
mined to go to Europe to obtain from Rome the appointment of 
other bishops for the vast territory under his jurisdiction, to- 
secure new missionaries and more sisters and to collect funds 
to enable him to build the churches and schools which he saw 
would be necessary in the immediate future. Acting upon the 
advice of influential friends in Rome, he decided to request of the 
Holy See the establishment of an ecclesiastical province with an 
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Archbishop and several suffragans. To this end he presented 
to the Congregation of the Propaganda an extended memorial 
dealing with the history and conditions and needs of his vast 
Vicariate. The result of his petition was that, by a Brief dated 
July 24, 1846, the Vicariate was erected into an ecclesiastical 
province with the three Sees of Oregon City, Walla Walla and 
Vancouver Island. Five other districts were also named in the 
Brief, namely, Fort Hall, Fort Colville, New Caledonia, Nes- 
qually and Princess Charlotte Island, but these were associated 
in administration with the three already mentioned. Bishop 
Blanchet was promoted to the position of Archbishop of Oregon 
City and Father Demers to that of Bishop of Vancouver Island, 
while a brother of the new Archbishop, the Rev. A. M. 
Blanchet, Canon of the Montreal Cathedral, was selected as 
Bishop of Walla Walla. 

Right Rev. A. M. Blanchet, who had been consecrated Bishop 
of Walla Walla in Montreal on September 27, 1846, arrived on 
September 5, 1847, at Fort Walla Walla after a long journey of 
five months in wagons across the plains by way of St. Louis. 
The Bishop was accompanied by four Oblate Fathers of Marseilles 
and Father Brouillet as Vicar General. The Bishop and his 
party were received very cordially by Mr. McBean, Commandant 
of the Fort, who with his family were Catholics, and who figured 
in the Whitman disaster which was then imminent. The Bishop 
of Walla Walla established his mission a short distance from the 
American Board Mission of Dr. Whitman among the Umatilla 
Indians at Wailatpu. Meanwhile the Archbishop, on November 
30, 1847, consecrated Bishop-elect Demers for the Episcopal See 
of Vancouver Island. The outlook for the new ecclesiastical 
province was bright, and as the pioneer Bishops looked over the 
field which they had so toilfully entered nine years earlier, there 
seemed to be promise on every hand of a bountiful harvest to 
crown their labors. 

The day before the consecration of Bishop Demers, the 
Whitman massacre occurred in Eastern Oregon and brought the 
Catholic missions to the brink of ruin. In 1836 Dr. Whitman 
established his mission among the Cayuse Indians and became 
medical adviser to the savages. His work progressed satis- 
factorily for a time, but soon the savages became suspicious of the 
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encroachment of the whites on their land, and their suspicions 
were aggravated by the fatal termination of an epidemic of 
measles which spread among them and which Dr. Whitman vainly 
attempted to cure. It was the custom among the Indians to 
kill the Medicine Man who failed to bring relief to the sick. 
Internal dissensions brought about the decadence of Whitman's 
mission. The work, however, continued until the dreadful 
massacre of November 29, 1847, in which Dr. and Mrs. Whitman 
and twelve others were slain, and fifty-three others, mostly women 
and children, were taken prisoners. The following day, Vicar 
General Brouillet, ignorant of what had happened, came to the 
camp to baptize some sick children. Being apprised of the 
atrocious outrage, he buried the bodies of the dead and hastened 
away to warn Mr. Spalding, the Mission minister, that the Indians 
intended also to take his life. Father Brouillet met Spalding, 
told him what had occurred, warned him of the danger and, giving 
him his own supply of food, urged him to leave the neighborhood 
at once. Mr. Spalding took to flight. No sooner had he reached 
a place of safety than he began a systematic vilification of 
Bishop Blanchet and Father Brouillet, charging them with 
instigating the massacre. His charges were generally believed 
and aroused the intensest prejudice against the Catholic clergy. 
As a matter of fact, the leaders of the massacre were members of 
Spalding's own mission, as is confessed in a letter of Spalding to 
Rev. D. Greene under date of January 24, 1848 : 

Most of these murderers were from the camp of Joseph who, you 
will recollect, was one of the first two received into our church and who, 
up to this event, has sustained a good Christian character. 

As a result of the anti-Catholic prejudice, the work of Catholic 
missionaries in eastern Oregon was destroyed for two decades 
and greatly retarded even in the Willamette valley. 

Many years later, Mr. Spalding invented an heroic narrative 
of Whitman's services to Oregon in which the Catholic clergy 
were held up to public view as enemies of American domination. 
The story told of Whitman's ride from Oregon across the Rocky 
Mountains in the winter of 1842 to place before President Tyler 
the importance of Oregon to the United States and to lead an 
immigration from the eastern states back to the Northwest in 
1843. "Thus was Oregon saved to the Union," runs the legend, 
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"and the nefarious plan of the Catholic missionaries frustrated 
by Whitman's heroism." The Whitman legend enjoyed universal 
popularity for practically half a century, but today all historians 
are agreed that it is false in every important particular. 

We have already related how McLoughlin extended the most 
open-handed hospitality to Jason Lee and other members of the 
Methodist Mission party when they arrived at Fort Vancouver, 
assisting them in the foundation of their mission work and treating 
them personally, as Lee himself says in his diary, "With the utmost 
politeness, attention and liberality." They showed no disposi- 
tion, however, to return gratitude for his generosity. Particularly 
after he became a Catholic in 1842, prominent members of the 
Methodist mission strove to take possession of McLoughlin 's 
land claim of Oregon City at the Falls of the Willamette. In 
1844, McLoughlin, in order to avoid trouble, bought up their 
pretended claims. During these years he had been assisting 
the American immigrants and in 1845 he broke with the Hudson 
Bay Company, planning to spend the declining years of his life 
in Oregon City. In 1849 Samuel Thurston was elected terri- 
torial delegate to Congress through the efforts of the Methodist 
Mission party. Oregon needed legislation by which settlers 
could obtain legal title to their land, and it became Thurston's 
duty to secure the passage of such a Land Bill. The Oregon 
Donation Land Bill was so framed as to secure to the early settlers 
a title to their lands with one exception. By the terms of Section 
11 of the Bill, the Oregon City claim, that is, Dr. McLoughlin's 
property, was to be put at the disposal of the Legislative Assembly 
for the establishment of a university. The effect of this section 
of the bill was simply to confiscate by act of Congress all of 
McLoughlin's claim, amounting to nearly six hundred and forty 
acres, including the site of Oregon City. All persons who had 
secured pieces of land from McLoughlin, previous to March 4, 
1849, whether fraudulently or by purchase, were to be confirmed 
in their title. To secure the passage of a bill containing such an 
iniquitous provision required more than ordinary duplicity. 
Thurston came to the task fully prepared to carry out the behests 
of those to whom he must look for re-election. To compass his 
ends he issued a letter to the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives concerning the proposed bill in which he charged 
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McLoughlin with wrongfully wresting the Oregon City claim 
from the Methodist Mission, and of driving American citizens 
out of the country under threat of letting the savages loose upon 
them. "Having at his command the Indians of the country he 
has held it by violence and dint of threats up to this time." 
These lies were so outrageous that Thurston thought it best 
to keep his letter from becoming known in Oregon until after the 
passage of the bill. The one copy that reached Oregon before 
that date had on the reverse side in Thurston's handwriting the 
following note: 

Keep this still till next mail when I shall send them generally. The 
debate on the California Bill closes next Tuesday, when I hope to get it 
passed — my Land Bill; keep dark till next mail. 

June 9, 1850. Thurston. 

As soon as it became generally known that Thurston was 
resorting to falsehood and calumny to deprive Dr. McLoughlin 
of his land, a public mass meeting of protest was held in Oregon 
City. A resolution was drafted repudiating the selection of 
McLoughlin's property for a university reservation, declaring 
that McLoughlin "merits the gratitude of multitudes of persons 
in Oregon for the timely and long continued assistance rendered 
by him in the settlement of the territory." A memorial was 
sent to Congress setting forth that McLoughlin was justly 
entitled to his land claim. But the bill had become a law before 
the memorial reached Washington and the attention of Congress 
was being devoted to more important concerns than the property 
rights of an old man in the wilds of Oregon. Shortly after the 
passage of the bill, a mass meeting was held at Salem, the strong- 
hold of the Methodist Mission party. Resolutions were drawn 
up strongly upholding the action of Thurston; declaring that 
"The Hudson Bay Company, with Dr. McLoughlin as their 
chief fugleman, have used every means that could be invented 
by avarice, duplicity, cunning and deception to retard American 
settlement, and cripple the growth of American interests in 
Oregon." And the framers of this resolution were the men 
whom Dr. McLoughlin had fed and clothed and housed. He 
had cared for their families and nursed their sick. He had 
loaned them thousands of dollars which they had never returned. 
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He had saved them from the cruelty of the Indians. And this 
was their expression of gratitude. 

Fortified by the last rights of the Church, Dr. McLoughlin 
died in Oregon City, September 3, 1857, an impoverished and 
broken-hearted man. His body lies in the churchyard there and the 
place is marked by a simple stone. In October, 1862, three 
years after Oregon had become a State, the Legislative Assembly 
did tardy justice to the memory of McLoughlin by returning 
to his heirs the confiscated land claim. 

Thus three events, following in close succession, brought 
disaster to the Church in Oregon. These were the Whitman 
massacre, the gold rush to California in 1849, and the decay of 
Oregon City due to the confiscation of McLoughlin's property 
in 1850. The religious prejudice aroused by the first event has 
already been mentioned. The exodus to California in 1849 
drained Oregon of a large part of its Catholic population and 
resulted in the closing of the Jesuit Mission at St. Paul and the 
schools conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. The two reli- 
gious communities withdrew from Oregon and devoted them- 
selves to the new field of labor in California. The third event — 
the decay of the settlement at Oregon City — went forward rapidly 
after 1850. The town-site became territorial property and lots 
could not be bought or sold. A church and convent had been 
built at Oregon City at great expense to the young Archdiocese 
and the church burdened with a considerable debt. The decline 
of Oregon City withdrew all possible financial support and the 
credit of the Archdiocese was very seriously impaired. Saint- 
Amant, an envoy of the French Government, who visited Oregon 
in 1852 and spent some days with Archbishop Blanchet at Oregon 
City, reports that "the archiepiscopal palace was worthy of 
John the Baptist." From 1855 to 1857 the Archbishop toured 
the South American states for financial assistance. After two 
years' absence, he returned with a collection that enabled him 
to meet the more pressing debts of the Archdiocese. 

The Archbishop now sought for Sisters to open schools. 
With the decline of Oregon City, the town of Portland rapidly 
grew in importance. A church was begun in 1851 by Rev. James 
Croke, a brother of the Archbishop of Cashel, and it was to 
Portland that the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary 
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came in 1859 under the advice of their founder, Bishop Bourget 
of Montreal, and in response to the appeal of the Archbishop. 
Twelve devoted Sisters opened St. Mary's Academy in humble 
quarters on the site of the present location of their Academy 
and College and again lighted the torch of Christian education 
in the Archdiocese. The same year, 1859, saw the admission of 
Oregon into the sisterhood of States and may be said to mark the 
close of the Pioneer History of the Oregon Country. 

On June 18, 1883, the patriarch of the northwest passed to 
his reward. We may appropriately conclude this article with 
the following well-deserved words of eulogy pronounced by 
Archbishop Seghers at the obsequies of the first missionary, first 
bishop, first metropolitan of the Pacific Northwest : 

Do you realize it, beloved brethren? He is the apostle of this coast, 
the foundation of this Mission, the corner-stone of this Church; and the 
seed that was sown here and grew into a large lofty tree was sown by his 
hand; to him under God we owe the flourishing condition of Christianity in 
this country; and he is dead. . . . Do you know, beloved brethren, 
that a time will come when the name of Archbishop Blanchet will be 
coupled with those of Las Casas, the first missionary of Central America, 
of Marquette and Breboeuf , the Pioneers of the Cross in Canada and the 
States of the Atlantic! 

Why? Because he was the first missionary, the apostle of Oregon; 
he is to Oregon what St. Boniface was to Germany, what St. Augustine 
was to England, what St. Patrick was to Ireland! And, believe me, our 
children will envy us the blessing of having seen him, of having con- 
versed with him, of having listened to his voice ! 

Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, LL.D., 

St. Mary's Cathedral, 
Portland, Ore. 



